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636 Ritter'' s Geography of Palestine. [April, 

7. — The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula. By Carl Hitter. Translated and adapted to the Use of 
Biblical Students by William L. Gage. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1866. 4 vols. 8vo. pp. xiv., 451, 418, 396, 410. 

It is not pleasant to see on the title-page of any professedly scien- 
tific work that it has been " adapted to the use of Biblical students." 
This statement hints that something has been suppressed that might 
contradict received dogmas, or shake the faith of the believer ; that 
there have been prudent omissions of things which orthodox Biblical 
students ought not to see or hear. In the instance of the substantial 
book before us, we are assured by the translator that Ritter was a sin- 
cere " Christian," unlike, in this respect, so many of the German " men 
of science." The inference is, that, as a Christian geographer, he would 
not allow the results of scientific investigation to disturb the current 
ideas of inspiration and the traditions of the Church. The translator, 
however, confesses that Ritter did not intend to make his account of 
Palestine " a commentary on the Bible " ; that, in spite of " his para- 
mount interest in all that illustrates the Bible, this work is a part of his 
colossal Geography of Asia, and that it did not enter into his plan to 
make the volumes on Syria Biblical, any more than it did those on Ara- 
bia or Asia Minor." The translator, an American clergyman of varied 
experience n the wants of his class, has, nevertheless, undertaken to do 
what the author did not intend ; and the result is that we have a work 
in which we are uncertain how much is Gage and how much is Ritter. 
The plan of "condensation" which the translator has adopted might have 
gone a great deal further. A good deal of matter is still retained that 
is of no special interest to Biblical students, and has nothing to do with 
the Bible. The four octavos might have been compressed into two, and 
called " an abridgment." The scientific reader will wish of this trans- 
lated work that there were more of it, while the merely Biblical student 
will wish that there were less of it, and will be annoyed that he has to 
skip so much in his reading. He will look in vain, moreover, for the 
discussion of some important Scriptural geographical questions which 
have recently engaged the attention of scholars. 

The work before us is, however, not destitute of striking merits. It 
is interesting. The English idiom is good, and there is but small trace 
of the German style. We are not vexed by a multitude of Hebrew and 
Arabic names in the Semitic type. The "Discursions " give picturesque- 
ness and variety. The most important questions are those which are 
most thoroughly discussed. The arrangement is methodical ; and the 
indexes, both of subjects and texts, are very full. The volumes con- 
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tain a great deal of matter, — almost the substance of a library. On 
the other hand, the American Eitter has some striking defects. There 
are no maps to illustrate any part of the text, — no map of Sinai, no 
map of Palestine, no map of the Jordan Valley, or of the region around 
Jerusalem. The translator's reason for not reproducing the maps of 
Ritter's original work is, that they are " utterly unworthy of being asso- 
ciated with his great name." But even poor maps are better than 
none ; and readers will not agree with the translator, that the book will 
not " suffer by their omission." This is precisely the kind of work in 
which a map is constantly needful; and it is small comfort to the 
reader who has paid his fourteen dollars to be told that excellent 
maps accompany other works which " are within the reach of most stu- 
dents." Those who have Robinson, Tristram, and Stanley already 
will not need to buy Ritter. It would have been wiser to delay the 
publication of the work until Kiepert's excellent " Wall Map " could 
have been " adapted" to the size of the book, and to have 'copied some 
of the smaller maps of Stanley. As it is, the reader must read with 
Ritter's volume in one hand and Stanley's in the other, — a fatiguing 
and vexatious mode of study. 

Then, again, Ritter's Geography is a mosaic, and has not the unity, 
the order, or the consistency of an original work. It patches together 
the accounts and opinions of other writers, geographers, naturalists, 
travellers, and pilgrims in such a way as to confuse the reader, and 
make it impossible for him to come to a sure conclusion. It is a gath- 
ering and selection from many narratives, but in no sense a fusion of 
these narratives into a connected and homogeneous story. Ritter has 
some favorite authorities, — Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Seetzen, Russegger, 
and, above all, the American Robinson ; he means to use these authori- 
ties wisely and impartially, but they speak for themselves in his narra- 
tives as much as in their own books. The work is a Thesaurus, rather 
than a digested treatise, and for that reason we ought to have the whole 
of it, rather than an abridgment. More than this, the work is " behind 
the time." It was finished fifteen years ago, and in these fifteen years 
many new works of value have appeared, and many important discov- 
eries have been made. Barclay has written his monograph on the City 
of the Great King, opening caverns under the hill of Besetha. Thom- 
son has given the results of twenty years of travel and residence in 
Syria. Tobler and Strauss and Frankl and De Saulcy have published 
minute investigations concerning places and races. And the indefati- 
gable Sepp has put forth his strong defence of the traditions, — fortify- 
ing his positions by his amazing learning. The list of works which the 
translator appends to the author's bibliography of Palestine, bringing it 
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down to the last year, only makes the deficiency more evident, and 
seems to carry Ritter back almost to Maundrell and Maundeville. It 
is provoking to know how much we might gain from these numerous 
authorities, some of whom, at least, throw light upon questions that the 
earlier writers leave unsettled. The translator's notes by no means 
remedy the defect. He refers us to the later writers, taking it tor 
granted that we have them at hand ; but with the best of the writers 
he shows no acquaintance. It is evident that he has made no special 
or thorough study of the subject on which, following his author and 
teacher, he discourses. Neither Ritter nor Gage shows any sign of 
having visited the lands which they describe. All their acquaintance 
with Sinai and Palestine is at second-hand ; and no apologetic reason- 
ing can make this a recommendation of their work. 

Another annoying peculiarity of the work is its frequent contradic- 
tory statements, not merely in matters where different observers may 
reasonably differ, but in simple matters of fact. For instance, on page 
210 of the second volume we are told that De Berton gives the depres- 
sion of the surface of Lake Huleh as eighteen and a half feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean." On page 225, in the next chapter, we 
read that, according to the " barometrical measurements (of Von Wil- 
denbruch), at Jacob's Bridge, the water level of Lake Huleh does not 
vary much from a hundred feet above the sea (according to De Berton, 
three hundred and twenty-two Paris feet)." How shall these statements 
be reconciled ? On page 355, Vol. II., Von Schubert is made to say 
that the Dead Sea is only five hundred and ninety-eight feet below the 
Mediterranean ! On page 14 of Vol. IV. we have an extraordinary no- 
tice of " the very accurate map of Jerusalem published by the English 
government and prepared by the engineers Aldrich and Symonds," on 
" a scale of four hundred feet to the mile"! To exhibit such a map 
would require a wall five hundred feet in length and three hundred feet 
in height. Where is that curious exhibition to be found, and how many 
copies of that monster map were " published " ? On page 26, Vol. IV., 
there is a large error in computing the relative heights of Bethel and 
Nebi Samuel. . On page 354 we are told that the promontory of Car- 
mel "runs eastward into the Mediterranean, close by the mouth of 
Kishon." Other mistakes of this kind might be specified. Some of 
these, doubtless, .are due to the carelessness of the translator or the 
proof-reader. There are mistakes of orthography in the Arabic article, 
and in the names of towns and places. But it is remarkable that there 
are so few, when we consider that the author was not and the trans- 
lator is not acquainted with the Arabic language. 

The volumes are of unequal value. In our judgment, the first is 
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much the best. This treats of the Sinaitic Peninsula. The chapter 
on Ophir is a very full discussion and examination of the various theo- 
ries and arguments of the writers on that vexed question. The decis- 
ion of Ritter is that India is Ophir, though it is not a very positive 
decision. On the question of Sinai he is less thorough, and the argu- 
ment in favor of Serbal is imperfectly presented. The theory of Lep- 
sius is alluded to, but not fairly weighed. In the second volume we 
have an excellent sketch of Palestinian literature, with a still finer crit- 
ical summary in the Appendix, translated from the list of Titus Tobler. 
The sketch of the primitive tribes of Canaan is too slight to be of much 
value ; and the more minute description of the Jordan Valley is too dif- 
fuse and has too many digressions. The third volume is given to the 
Dead Sea, Southern Judaea, and the land of the Philistines. The fourth 
volume to Jerusalem, Sharon, Samaria, and Galilee. The text of these 
volumes adds nothing of importance to the knowledge of the land which 
the travellers of the last twenty yifears have given. And we may say as 
much of the notes of the translator. Nearly all of these might be omit- 
ted with no loss to the reader. It is of no importance to know how many 
" friends " the translator has among the eminent scholars of Germany ; 
he has made in the Preface due acknowledgments, and his tributes at 
the foot of the pages are superfluous. The discussion of the " manna" 
in the long note on page 287 of Vol. I. is an instance of the pietistic 
style of note-making. The manna was a natural production, the mira- 
cle being only in the enlargement of the supply, — a small quantity feed- 
ing a great multitude. The view that manna was a vegetable product 
does not, the translator thinks, " detract one whit from the greatness 
of God's power and mercy ; it even exalts it, by allowing us who live 
in these latter days not only to look upon the kind of food which actu- 
ally fed the people of God in their wanderings, but also to notice how 
bare and scanty was the supply out of which God created such a rich 
and lasting abundance." 



8. — A Historical Inquiry concerning Henry Hudson, his Friends, 
Relatives, and Early Life, his Connection with the Muscovy Company,, 
and Discovery of Delaware Day. By John Meredith Read, Jr. 
Albany : Joel Munsell. 1866. 

General Read has attempted in this Inquiry to penetrate the 
darkness which shrouds the early life of Henry Hudson, the great 
English navigator. Hudson is the author, as it is now proved, of the 
theory of the great open Polar Sea. He did as much for Arctic dis- 



